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The  snow  is  the  great  track-reveal er.  I  come  across  the 
tracks  of  persons  who,  at  a  different  hour  from  myself,  have 
crossed,  and  perhaps  often  cross,  some  remote  field  on  their 
errands,  when  I  had  not  expected  a  predecessor;  and  the  track  of 
the  dog  or  staff  are  seen  too.  The  cattle  have  tracked  their  whole 
pasture  over,  as  if  there  had  been  a  thousand.  I  have  this  silent 
but  unerring  evidence  of  any  who  have  crossed  the  fields  since  last 
night.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  tracks  leading  towards  the  woods, -to 
be  reminded  that  any  have  engagements  there.  Yet  for  the  most  part 
the  snow  is  untrodden.  Most  fields  have  no  track  of  man  in  them. 
I  only  see  where  a  squirrel  has  leaped  from  the  wall. 

JOURNAL,  November  18,  1855 


The  Thoreau  Foundation,  Inc.  is  a  small  non-profit  public 
organization  formed  in  1966  by  Concordians  who  believed  that  there 
should  be  a  Thoreau  Center  in  the  town  where  the  author-naturalist- 
philosopher  was  born  and  died. 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum  is  that  Center.  Its  headquarters  are  in  a 
19th  century  shingled  house  on  the  southern  extension  of  Belknap 
Street  across  the  railroad  tracks  next  to  the  lot  on  which  the  . 
Thoreau  family's  "Texas  House"  stood.  The  building  houses  an 
exhibit  area  with  displays  of  Thoreau  memorabilia  including  one  of 
his  desks,  the  Ricketson  bust  and  bas-relief,  original  survey  maps, 
lead  pencils  made  in  the  family  business,  Indian  artifacts,  maps 
and  photographs  of  Thoreau  Country.  A  replica  of  the  Walden  House 
has  been  built  behind  the  Lyceum. 

Membership  in  the  Lyceum  is  open  to  the  public  and  is  interna- 
tional. Its  privileges  include  free  admission  to  the  buildings  for 
members  and  guests,  use  of  the  research  library  and  a  subscription 
to  The  Concord  Saunterer.  Booklists  of  titles  carried  in  the  spe- 
cialized  Thoreau  Book  Shop  and  membership  applications  may  be  had 
by  writing: 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  McGrath,  Curator 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum 

156  Belknap  Street 

Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 


THE  CONCORD  SAUNTERER,  a  quarterly  journal   published  by  the 
Thoreau  Lyceum,  seeks  to  re-create  the  lives  and  times  of  Henry 
Thoreau,  his  friends  and  associates.     Concord  history—literary, 
natural  and  social--is  emphasized.     Brief  notices  of  books  inform 
readers  of  developments  in  these  fields.     All   articles  submitted 
will   be  considered  by  the  editorial   board  (Mrs.   McGrath,  Thomas 
Blanding  and  Malcolm  Ferguson). 


COMING  EVENTS  AT  THE  LYCEUM 

SATURDAY,    ANNUAL  WILDFLOWER  PLANT  SALE  -  Advance  orders  accepted. 
APRIL  25     10:00  A.M.  -  5:00  P.M. 

MAY  LECTURE  SERIES 

WEDNESDAY,   Was  David  Henry  Thoreau  the  Hero  of  Walden?  —  Leo  Marx, 
MAY  13      William  R.  Keenan,  Jr.,  Professor  of  American  Cultural 
History  at  M.I.T.  and  author  of  The  Machine  in  the 
Garden:  Technology  and  the  Pastoral  Ideal  in  America. 

WEDNESDAY,   The  Emersons  and  the  Old  Manse  --  Paul  Brooks,  former 
MAY  20      Editor-in-Chief  at  Houghton  Mifflin,  now  a  nationally 
known  conservationist,  whose  book  The  View  from  Lincoln 
Hill  has  in  it  an  excellent  chapter  on  Man  and  Nature 
in  Concord. 

WEDNESDAY,   Botanical  Studies  of  the  Major  New  England  Mountains  -- 
MAY  27      Mary  M.  Walker,  Alpine  plant  expert  and  A.M.C.  Hut 
Naturalist,  whose  slide  talk  will  include  Thoreau's 
favorite  mountains:  Wachuset,  Monadnock,  Washington 
and  Katahdin. 

All  lectures  will  be  held  at  the  Lyceum  beginning  at  8:00  P.M.  Since 
seating  space  is  limited,  reservations  must  be  made  by  calling 
369-5912  between  10  and  5  on  weekdays.  These  reservations  will  be 
strictly  honored.  Admission:  $1.00  each  program. 

FRIDAY,     As  is  the  custom  on  the  evening  before  the  Thoreau 
JULY  10     Society  Meeting  there  will  be  a  special  lecture  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Lyceum.  This  year's  speaker  will 
be  Frederick  Wagner,  Professor  of  English  at  Hamilton 
College,  who  will  speak  on  Thoreau  and  Alcott.  The 
program  will  be  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the  First  Parish 
Church  at  8  o'clock.  There  will  be  no  admission  charge. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
First  Parish  Church  in  Concord  on  Saturday,  July  11.  Following  a 
coffee  hour  beginning  at  9,  the  business  meeting  will  be  called  to 
order  by  the  president,  Anne  McGrath,  who  will  later  introduce  the 
guest  speaker,  William  M.  Condry  of  Machynlleth,  Wales,  whose  biog- 
raphy of  Thoreau  was  published  in  England  as  part  of  the  Great 
Naturalists  Series.  The  afternoon  program  will  include  a  walk  in 
the  Estabrook  Woods  led  by  Mary  R.  and  Mary  Gail  Fenn  and  a  showing 
of  Thoreau  Country  slides  taken  by  Esther  Howe  Anderson.  At. 4 
o'clock  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  will  be  open  for  a  visit  to 
the  Archives  of  the  Society  under  the  guidance  of  Marcia  Moss.  An 
autograph  and  sherry  party  at  the  Lyceum  will  follow  at  5  with  the 
Box  Supper  at  6.  The  evening  program  will  begin  at  8  when  we  hope 
that  Albert  Bussewitz  will  show  his  new  Thoreau  slide  program.  At 
its  conclusion,  the  president  will  turn  the  gavel  over  to  the  incom- 
ing president,  John  McAleer,  a  resident  of  Lexington,  Professor  of 
English  at  Boston  College  and  well-known  author. 


THE  TRANSCENDENTISTRY  OF  HENRY  THOREAU 

by  Gordon  V.  Boudreau 

"If  the  teeth  ache  they  can  be  pulled.  If  the 
heart  aches,  what  then?  Shall  we  pluck  it  out?1 

Thoreau,  Journal,  Feb.  23,  1 857 


Rounding  the  corner  of  Hubbard's  Grove  southwest  of  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  Henry  David  Thoreau  came  upon  his  first  woodchuck 
of  the  spring  of  1852,  ran  it  to  bay,  then  squatted  down  for  a 
long  "conversation"  with  this  "large,  burrowing  squirrel."  A 
lengthy  description  of  the  incident  in  his  journal  entry  for  April 
16  (J,  III,  419-22)  reveals  both  his  fascination  with,  and  nerve- 
less oblivion  to,  the  fearful  teeth  of  this  root-chewer.  Less 
than  three  feet  away  the  woodchuck  trembled,  or  "shivered  with 
cold,"  Thoreau  noted.  "When  I  moved  it  qritted  its  teeth  quite 
loud,  sometimes  striking  the  under  jaw  against  the  other  chatter- 
ingly,  sometimes  grinding  one  jaw  on  the  other  .  .  .  more  from 
instinct  than  anger."  With  a  stick  he  "touched  its  snout,  at 
which  it  started  forward  and  bit  the  stick,  lessening  the  distance 
between  us  to  two  feet,  and  still  it  held  all  the  ground  it  gained. 
I  played  with  it  tenderly  awhile  with  the  stick,  trying  to  open  its 
gritting  jaws.  Ever  its  long  incisors,  two  above  and  two  below, 
were  presented.  But  I  thought  it  would  go  to  sleep  if  I  stayed 
long  enough."  Like  Francis  of  Assisi,  Thoreau  talked  to  his  wood- 
land brother  in  a  "quasi  forest  lingo,  baby  talk,"  until  he  "gritted 
his  teeth  less,"  then  chewed  checkerberry  leaves  and  placed  them  on 
the  nose  of  the  woodchuck,  who  received  them  "without  a  grit;  though 
I  saw  that  by  so  much  gritting  of  the  teeth  he  had  worn  them  rapidly 
and  they  were  covered  with  a  fine  white  powder  which,  if  you 
measured  it  .  .  .  would  have  made  his  anger  terrible."  He  next  held 
the  leaves  to  the  woodchuck' s  mouth,  then  "stretched  my  hands  over 
him,  though  he  turned  up  his  head  and  still  gritted  a  little.  I 
laid  my  hand  on  him,  but  immediately  took  it  off  again,  instinct  not 
being  wholly  overcome."  Not  till  Thoreau  withdraws,  speculating 
that  a  few  fresh  bean  leaves  might  have  "tamed  him  completely,"  can 
the  reader  whistle  out  the  gnawing  tension  elicited  by  such  dogged 
use  of  close  detail . 

Thoreau 's  account  of  the  woodchuck  incident  is  surely  among  the 
most  vivid  in  the  two  million  word  journal  he  began  keeping  at  the 
suggestion  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  shortly  after  his  Harvard  gradua- 
tion in  1837,  and  kept  at  until  a  few  months  before  his  death  from 
consumption  in  1862.  His  preoccupation  about  the  woodchuck 's  teeth 
suggests  a  pattern  outlined  by  Theodore  Ziolkowski  in  an  absorbing 
article,  "The  Telltale  Teeth:  Psychodontia  to  Sociodontia. "2  There 
Ziolkowski  speculates  that  while  the  dentist  is  hardly  noticed  before 
the  nineteenth  century  in  literature  or  art,  in  contemporary  fiction 
he  has  taken  on  dimensions  as  a  psychic  healer  and  social  analyst. 
There  may  be  no  gift  more  appropriate  for  the  graduate  dentist,  he 


argues,  than  Gunter  Grass's  Local  Anaesthetic,  in  which  a  "socio- 
dontist"  peers  into  a  patient's  mouth  to  discover  the  ills  of 
society.  The  only  American  contemporary  of  Thoreau  dealt  with  in 
the  article  is  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  whose  "Berenice"  is  puzzled  over 
as  a  strange  tale  of  "Ondontomania,"  and  whose  "Telltale  Heart" 
offers  the  hint  for  Ziolkowski's  title. 

But  since  Thoreau  wrote  no  fiction--a  genre  practically  ana- 
thema to  a  Transcendental ist--for  Ziolkowski  there  are  no  teeth  to 
mull  over  in  Thoreau 's  corpus.  On  a  non-fictional  level,  however, 
Thoreau  suffered  the  agonies  of  toothache  endemic  to  life  in  mid- 
nineteenth  century  America  at  a  time  when  ether  was  just  being 
introduced.   In  fact,  poor  teeth  may  well  have  been  a  family  heri- 
tage. Thoreau  recalled  his  Uncle  Charles  saying  "he  hadn't  a 
single  tooth  in  his  head.  The  fact  was  they  were  all  double,  and 
I  have  heard  that  he  lost  about  all  of  them  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-one.  Ever  since  I  knew  him  he  could  swallow  his  nose." 
(J,  VIII,  246)   And  when  Thoreau  noticed  the  pinched  look  of  the 
women  of  Cape  Cod,  with  "prominent  chins  and  noses,  having  lost  all 
their  teeth"  so  what  "a  sharp  W  would  represent  their  profile,"  he 
editorialized,  humbly,  "our  own  dental  system  is  far  from  perfect. "^ 


Shortly  after  his  twenty-first  birthday,  Thoreau  penned  in  his 
journal  a  little  essay,  "The  Loss  of  a  Tooth,"  which  was  an  account 
of  the  encroaching  ravages: 

Verily  I  am  the  creature  of  circumstances.  Here  I  have 
swallowed  an  indispensable  tooth,  and  so  am  no  whole 
man,  but  a  lame  and  halting  piece  of  manhood.  I  am 
conscious  of  no  gap  in  my  soul,  but  it  would  seem  that, 
now  the  entrance  to  the  oracle  has  been  enlarged,  the 
more  rare  and  commonplace  the  responses  that  issue  from 
it.  I  have  felt  cheap,  and  hardly  dared  hold  up  my  head 
among  men,  ever  since  this  accident  happened.  Nothing 
can  I  do  as  well  and  freely  as  before;  nothing  do  I  under- 
take but  I  am  hindered  and  balked  by  this  circumstance. 
What  a  great  matter  a  little  spark  kindleth!  I  believe 
if  I  were  called  at  this  moment  to  rush  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  I  should  halt  for  lack  of  so  insignificant 
a  piece  of  armor  as  a  tooth.  Virtue  and  Truth  go  un- 
defended, and  Falsehood  and  Affectation  are  thrown  in  my 
teeth, --though  I  am  toothless.  One  does  not  need  that 
the  earth  quake  for  the  sake  of  excitement,  when  so 
slight  a  crack  proves  such  an  impassable  moat.  But  let 
the  lame  man  shake  his  leg,  and  match  himself  with  the 
fleetest  in  the  race.  So  shall  he  do  what  is  in  him  to 
do.  But  let  him  who  has  lost  a  tooth  open  his  mouth  wide 
and  gabble,  lisp,  and  sputter  never  so  resolutely. 
(J,  I,  56) 

With  proper  packaging,  Thoreau' s  little  essay  might  rival  Grass's 
Local  Anaesthetic  as  the  most  appropriate  gift  for  the  fledgling 
D.D.S.,  one  to  grace  the  wall  of  his  reception  room. 

But  Thoreau' s  temporary  anguish  over  caries  and  tooth  abscess 
is  here  muted;  his  concern  was  not  so  much  for  dentistry  as  for 
Transcendentistry.  A  few  months  after  graduation,  Thoreau  wrote 
to  Orestes  Brownson,  the  social  reformer  who  had  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  German,  that  he  felt  no  more  than  a  "frostbitten 
'forked  carrot'"  to  whom  "toothache  occurs  often  enough  to  remind 
me  that  I  must  be  out  patching  the  roof  occasionally,  and  not  be 
always  keeping  up  a  blaze  upon  the  hearth  within  .  .  .  . "^  Here 
again  his  dental  affairs  cast  up  a  choice  morsel  of  self-depre- 
cation. But  surely  it  lacks  the  metaphysical  angst  of  Herman 
Melville's  remark  in  a  letter  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  that  he 
heartily  endorsed  Goethe's  "Live  in  the  all  1 "--then  character- 
istically retracted:  "What  nonsense!  Here  is  a  fellow  with  a 
raging  toothache.   'My  dear  boy,'  Goethe  says  to  him,  'you  are 
sorely  afflicted  with  that  tooth;  but  you  must  live  in  the  all , 
and  then  you  will  be  happy! "5  But  if  Melville  was  astringently 
mercurial,  Thoreau  was  characteristically  stoical,  advising  one 
to  "open  his  mouth  wide  and  gabble,  lisp,  and  sputter"--after  the 
tooth  is  out.  In  such  unpublished  materials  as  the  "Canadian 
Notebook,"  the  "Fact-Books,"  and  the  "Indian  Notebooks,"  Thoreau's 


sole  mention  of  teeth  is  in  his  quotation  of  Roger  William's  ad- 
miring remark  about  Indians:   "The  tooth  ake  is  the  only  pain 
which  will  force  their  stout  hearts  to  cry."6 

Thoreau's  indifference  to  the  toothache  is  not  entirely  a  cal- 
culated academic  exercise,  for  in  early  May,  1851,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  he  had  had  all  his  teeth  removed.7  Newly  fitted,  he 
wrote  on  May  12:  "If  I  have  got  false  teeth,  I  trust  that  I  have 
not  got  a  false  conscience.   It  is  safer  to  employ  the  dentist  than 
the  priest  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  nature." (J,  II,  196)   And 
he  later  confided  to  Emerson  that  his  new  teeth  were  altogether 
satisfactory:   "What  a  pity  that  I  could  not  have  known  betimes  how 
much  Art  outdoes  Nature  in  this  kind  of  outfit  for  life,  so  that  I 
might  have  spoken  for  such  a  set  to  start  with  I"8  At  any  rate 
Thoreau,  gazing  upon  the  woodchuck  grinding  its  teeth  to  powder, 
did  not  have  a  single  tooth  of  native  growth--at  least  of  native 
root— in  his  head.  He  may  even  have  been  grinding  his  dentures  in 
unconscious  mimicry,  just  as  during  his  brother  John's  fatal  illness 
he  had  suffered  acute  sympathetic  symptoms  of  lockjaw. 

At  his  "indenturing"  Thoreau  was  exhilarated  with  his  anaes- 
thetic: 

By  taking  the  ether  the  other  day  I  was  convinced  how  far 
asunder  a  man  could  be  separated  from  his  senses.  You 
are  told  that  it  will  make  you  unconscious,  but  no  one 
can  imagine  what  it  is  to  be  unconscious—how  far  removed 
from  the  state  of  consciousness  and  all  that  we  call  "this 
world"— until  he  has  experienced  it.  The  value  of  the 
experiment  is  that  it  does  give  you  experience  of  an  in- 
terval as  between  one  life  and  another, --a  greater  space 
than  you  ever  travelled.  You  are  a  sane  mind  without 
organs , --groping  for  organs, --which  if  it  did  not  soon 
recover  its  old  senses  would  get  new  ones.  You  expand 
like  a  seed  in  the  ground.  You  exist  in  your  roots, 
like  a  tree  in  winter.   If  you  have  an  inclination 
to  travel,  take  the  ether;  you  go  beyond  the  furthest 
star.   (J,  II,  194) 

Then,  recovering  at  the  brink  of  espousing  the  artificially  induced 
transcendental,  Thoreau  qualified:   "It  is  not  necessary  for  them 
to  take  ether,  who  in  their  sane  and  waking  hours  are  ever  trans- 
lated by  a  thought;  nor  for  them  to  see  with  their  hindheads,  who 
sometimes  see  from  their  foreheads;  nor  listen  to  the  spiritual 
knockings,  who  attend  to  the  intimations  of  reason  and  conscience." 
Nearly  five  years  later  he  seemed  to  pick  up  and  tie  off  the  strands 
of  this  dropped  thought:  "When  I  took  the  ether  my  consciousness 
amounted  to  this:   I  put  my  finger  on  myself  in  order  to  keep  the 
place,  otherwise  I  should  never  have  returned  to  this  world." 
(J,  VIII,  142) 

Having  lost  his  natural  teeth,  Thoreau  willingly  counseled 
such  fellow  sufferers  as  his  New  Bedford  friend  Daniel  Ricketson, 
unable  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the  Alcott  family  in  New 
Hampshire:  "I  would  suggest  that  you  have  one  or  two  of  the  teeth-- 


which  you  can  best  spare,  extracted  at  once--for  the  sake  of  your 
general  no  less  than  particular  health.  This  is  the  advice  of  one 
who  has  had  quite  his  share  of  toothache  in  this  world."9  And 
Thoreau  became  fair  game  for  the  lamentations  of  friends  losing 
their  teeth.  From  London  in  1857  he  heard  from  Thomas  Cholmondeley , 
a  young  man  who  had  come  to  visit  Emerson  at  Concord  in  1854.  "Only 
think,"  Cholmondeley  wrote,  "I  am  losing  all  my  teeth.  All  my  mag- 
nificent teeth  are  going.  I  now  begin  to  know  I  have  had  good 
teeth."'0  A  young  man  of  no  such  easy  renunciations  as  Thoreau, 
Cholmondeley  was  perhaps  tardily  endorsing  Thoreau 's  sentiments  in 
"Higher  Laws"  that  there  was  nothing  so  dashing  to  a  man's  hopes  as 
a  morning  cup  of  coffee  or  an  evening  dish  of  tea.  Cholmondeley 
believed  his  loss  "comes  of  too  many  cups  of  warm  trash.  If  I  had 
held  to  cold  drinks--they  would  have  lasted  me  out;  but  the  effem- 
inancy  of  tea  coffee  chocolate  &  sugar  has  been  my  bane.  Miserable 
wretches  were  they  who  invented  these  comforters  of  exhaustion!" 
Then  his  complaint  took  a  Mel vil lean  turn  (neither  could  believe 
in  a  temperance  heaven)  by  remarking  that  such  tepid  "comforters  of 
exhaustion"  were  for  those  who 

could  not  afford  wine  &  beer.  Hence  God  to  punish 
them  for  their  feeble  hearts  takes  away  the  grinders 
from  their  representatives  one  of  whom  I  have  been 
induced  to  become.  But,  Thoreau,  if  ever  I  live 
again  I  vow  never  so  much  as  to  touch  anything  warm. 
It  is  as  dangerous  as  to  take  a  Pill  which  I  am  con- 
vinced is  a  most  immoral  custom.  Give  me  ale  for 
breakfast  &  claret  or  Port  or  ale  again  for  dinner.  I 
should  then  have  a  better  conscience  &  not  fear  to  lose 
my  teeth  any  more  than  my  tongue. 

Two  months  later  Thoreau  may  have  had  cause  to  reject  such  a  theory 
when,  on  his  third  trip  to  the  Maine  woods,  he  noticed  that  Joe 
Pol  is,  his  Indian  guide,  had  extraordinarily  strong  teeth,  yet 
laced  his  tea  so  heavily  with  sugar  that  their  party's  supply  was 
quickly  exhausted. 11 

When  subjected  to  dental  theorizing  from  an  absolute  stranger, 
Thoreau  characteristically  offered  transcendental  advice.  In  early 
December,  1859,  he  was  riding  in  a  carriage  with  a  man  "who  said 
that  if  he  did  not  clean  his  teeth  when  he  got  up,  it  made  him  sick 
all  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  he  had  found  by  late  experience  that 
when  he  had  not  cleaned  his  teeth  for  several  days  they  cleaned 
themselves.  I  assured  him  that  such  was  a  general  rule,— that  when 
from  any  cause  we  were  prevented  from  doing  what  we  had  commonly 
thought  indispensable  for  us  to  do,  things  cleaned  or  took  care  of 
themselves."  (J,  XIII,  3) 

What  did  make  Thoreau  uneasy  over  the  loss  of  his  teeth  was  the 
effect  it  might  have  on  his  powers  of  articulation;  for  after  con- 
sidering that  the  "entrance  to  the  oracle  has  been  enlarged,"  he 
worried  that  the  "responses  that  issue  from  it"  might  become  "more 
rare  and  commonplace."  When  he  took  ether  and  seemed  a  "sane  mind 
without  organs, --groping  for  organs,"  did  he  include  the  organs  of 


speech,  teeth  among  them?  Reading  in  the  Roman  author  Cato  three 
months  after  his  teeth  were  out,  he  was  struck  by  the  Latin  termi- 
nations of  certain  words,  and  then  discussed  them  with  such  hyper- 
sensitivity as  to  suggest  a  recent  lipping  and  gumming  of  both  food 
and  words  as  he  adjusted  to  his  uppers  and  lowers.  The  words  he 
meant  were 

lipped  words,  which,  like  the  lips  of  moose  and  browsing 
creatures,  gather  in  the  herbage  and  twigs  with  a  cer- 
tain greed.  This  termination  cious  adds  force  to  a 
word,  like  the  lips  of  browsing  creatures,  which  greed- 
ily collect  what  the  jaw  holds;  as  in  the  word  "tena- 
cious" the  first  half  represents  the  kind  of  jaw  which 
holds,  the  last  the  lips  which  collect.  It  can  only  be 
pronounced  by  a  certain  opening  and  protruding  of  the 
lips;  so  "avaricious."  These  words  express  the  sense 
of  their  simple  roots  with  the  addition,  as  it  were, 
of  a. certain  lip  greediness.  Hence  "capacious"  and 
"capacity,"  "emacity."  When  these  expressive  words 
are  used,  the  hearer  gets  something  to  chew  upon.  To 
be  a  seller  with  the  tenacity  and  firmness  and  steadi- 
ness of  the  jaws  which  hold  and  the  greediness  of  the 
lips  which  collect.  The  audacious  man  not  only  dares, 
but  he  greedily  collects  more  danger  to  dare.  The 
avaricious  man  not  only  desires  and  satisfies  his 
desire,  but  he  collects  ever  new  browse  in  antici- 
pation of  his  ever-springing  desires.  What  is  luscious 
is  especially  enjoyed  by  the  lips.  The  mastiff-mouthed 
are  tenacious.  To  be  a  seller  with  mastiff-mouthed 
tenacity  of  purpose,  with  moose-lipped  greediness , -- 
ability  to  browse!  To  be  edacious  and  voracious  is 
to  be  not  nibbling  and  swallowing  merely,  but  eating 
and  swallowing  while  the  lips  are  greedily  collecting 
more  food.   (J,  II,  443) 

For  all  the  lipped  words,  not  a  "tooth"  in  the  entire  passage! 

William  Ellery  Channing,  Thoreau's  quirky  friend  and  walking 
companion,  suggested  the  possibility  of  organic  defect  in  reporting 
that  "Henry  retained  a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r_,  with 
a  decided  French  accent.  He  says,  'September  is  the  first  month 
with. a  burr  in  it1;  and  his  speech  always  had  an  emphasis,  a  burr 
in  it."T2  But  since  Channing  knew  Thoreau  early,  and  well  enough 
to  advise  him  in  1845  to  move  out  to  Walden  Pond  and  there  begin 
the  process  of  devouring  himself  alive,  this  "defect"  must  have 
been  long-standing,  not  brought  on  by  ill-fitting  dentures.  But 
was  Thoreau  especially  enamored  of  the  "burr"  in  the  first  syllable 
of  his  name?  Like  the  dying  John  of  Gaunt  in  Shakespeare's 
Richard  II  who  could  "play  so  nicely"  on  his  name,  Thoreau  seems 
to  have  savored  a  mythic  content  in  his  name.  In  Cape  Cod  he  puns 
that  whether  or  not  the  Norse  seafarer  "Thorfinn  saw  the  mirage" 
on  the  sandy  Cape  when,  long  before  Columbus,  he  sailed  by, 
"Thor-eau,  one  of  the  same  family,  did;  and  perchance  it  was  be- 
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cause  Lief  the  Lucky  had,  in  a  previous  voyage,  taken  Thor-er  and 
his  people  off  the  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  that  Thor-eau 
was  born  to  see  it.""'3  With  the  pun  on  the  French  tail  of  his  name 
(-eau) ,  he  linked  himself  to  the  sea  (see)  elementally,  even  as  he 
did  with  the  terminal  -finn  of  his  affected  ancestor.   Back  home 
he  would  listen  to  the  bullfrogs  croaking  in  the  slow-moving  Concord 
River  ("damned  at  both  ends  &  cursed  in  the  middle,"  a  neighbor 
once  complained— J,  XIII,  149),  drawing  near  to  them  as  he  had  to 
the  woodchuck,  listening  to  their  froggish  corruption  of  the  "eau" 
that  strangely,  if  roughly,  approximated  the  last  syllable  of  his 
patronymic:  "I  touched  one's  nose  with  my  finger,  and  he  only  gave 
a  sudden  froggish  belch  and  moved  a  foot  or  two  off.  How  hard  to 
imitate  their  note  exactly, --its  sonorousness.  Here,  close  by,  it 
is  like  er  er  ough,  er  er  er  ough,  with  a  sonorous  trump  which 
these  letters  do  not  suggest."  (J,  V,  285) 

In  his  Journal  as  well  as  in  Cape  Cod,  he  whimisically  con- 
sidered as  his  ancestors  the  Norse  hereos-Thorer  the  Dog-Footed, 
Thorer  of  Steige,  Thormod,  Thorhall,  Thorfinn,  Thorwald,  Thorbrand- 
son  (Thoreau  accidentally  set  fire  to  the  Concord  woods  in  1844), 
and  Thorwaldsen  the  sculptor  (said  to  have  been  descended  from  Thor- 
finn and  born  in  New  England)--perhaps  linking  himself  to  an  inner 
"Ocean"  inclined  to  a  frozen  North,  just  as  in  "The  Pond  in  Winter" 
of  Walden  he  linked  his  inland  sea  to  Thor  and  the  pure,  frozen 
Valhalla  of  "God's  Drop."  With  the  melting  of  Walden  Pond  in  the 
"Spring"  chapter—when  "Thaw  with  his  gentle  persuasion"  seemed 
"more  powerful  than  Thor  with  his  hammer"— Thoreau  may  have  sensed 
his  passage  from  Thor-eau,  with  its  shivering,  hard,  "burr"  sound, 
to  Thaw-eau,  amidst  his  own  melting  mood.   In  mid-February,  1859, 
he  observed  that  the  "sources  of  sound  .  .  .  are  frozen  up.  .  .  . 
the  ice  belching  and  crackling  as  if  struggling  for  utterance." 
(J,  XI,  446). ^  Did  his  own  name  involve  the  freezing  and  thawing 
of  his  inland  "spring  of  springs?"  (W,  41) 

If  this  was  the  case,  might  the  loss  of  a  tooth  affect  his 
articulation  of  the  mythic  "Thoreau"  he  was  born  to  express?  In 
voicing  the  first  syllable  of  his  name,  would  the  hardy  tensility 
of  tongue  against  teeth  meet  no  resistance,  dissipate  and  make 
effusive  its  informing  "spirit"  so  that  he  would  amble  and  lisp 
merely?  That  was  the  way  of  "some  too  easy  poets"  who  became  all 
bowels,  "mere  diarrhoea,  mud  and  clay  relaxed," (J,  III,  165)  thus 
making  fecal,  rather  than  oracular,  pronouncements.  Sometimes 
Thoreau  was  tempted  to  go  that  way,  like  the  "old  Irishwoman  at 
the  shanty  in  the  woods,  sitting  out  on  the  hillside,  bareheaded, 
in  the  rain  and  on  the  icy  though  thawing  ground,"  who  would  "not 
have  to  go  far  to  be  buried,  so  close  she  lives  to  the  earth." 
(J,  III,  166)   Linking  her  life  to  an  adjacent  expression  of 
melting  and  sliding  "sand  foliage"— sand  and  clay  mixed  and  assum- 
ing the  form  of  vegetation  in  the  Deep  Cut  of  the  railroad  that 
passed  near  the  western  edge  of  Walden  Pond— Thoreau  wondered: 
"What  must  be  the  philosophy  of  life  to  that  woman,  ready  to  flow 
down  the  slope  with  the  running  sandl  Ah,  what  would  I  not  give 
for  her  point  of  view!  She  does  not  use  any  th's  in  her  style." 
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(And  doubtless  she  used  no  burrs  in  her  speech  either,  though 
Thoreau  noted  "a  good  deal  of  burr  to  the  r"  in  Patrick  Riordan's 
expression  "It  is  a  good  spr-ring  water."-- J,  III,  410)   Thoreau 
finally  concluded  that  the  Irish  woman  had  not  been  naturalized 
from  the  Old  World  yet;  her  life  was  "in  the  American  sick-room" 
rather  than  in  that  "Well -Meadow"  from  which  he  imbibed  his  health, 
his  good  spirits.  And  so  her  way  might  be  a  "channel  or  thorough- 
fare" of  the  "town  sewers,"  as  Thoreau  elsewhere  remarked,  and  not 
of  the  cool  and  invigorating  "mountain  springs,"  his  preferred 
Thoreau-fare. (J,  II,  289-90) 

For  Thoreau,  the  true  poet  "must  not  have  something  pass  his 
bowels"  of  compassion  only,  but  "his  brain  and  heart  and  bowels 
too  ...  all  together.  ...  So  he  gets  delivered;" (J,  III,  165) 
for,  as  he  once  queried,  "Who  that  takes  up  a  book  wishes  for  the 
report  of  the  clogged  bowels  or  the  impure  blood?"  (J,  III,  150) 
He  couldn't  anticipate  the  passel  of  Freudian  and  Eriksonian  critics 
who  have  gathered  about  the  "excremental  imagery"  of  Thoreau  in  a 
way  to  suggest  a  revival  of  the  ancient  office  of  the  haruspex.  For 
example,  in  summing  up  a  recent  conference  on  "Psychology  and  the 
Literary  Artist:  A  Case  Study  of  Henry  Thoreau,"  Professor  Norman 
Holland  drolly  referred  to  the  concluding  sentence  of  Cape  Cod  as 
Thoreau' s  "grand  excremental  joke":  "A  man  may  stand  there  [on  the 
Cape]  and  put  all  America  behind  him."l5 

Thoreau  found  his  model  for  the  true  poet  in  the  wood  thrush, 
not  the  Irish  lady.  For  "while  most  other  birds  take  their  siesta," 
he  noted,  the  wood  thrush  "discharges  his  song.   It  is  delivered  like 
a  bolas,  or  a  piece  of  jingling  steel." (J,  II,  270)   And  like  the 
wood  thrush  the  poet  is  "he  who  generates  poems.  By  continence  he 
rises  to  creation  on  a  higher  level,  a  supernatural  level." 
(J,  III,  191)   As  Thoreau  rhymed  in  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers:  "Unless  above  himself  he  can  /  Erect  himself, 
how  poor  a  thing  is  man  1 "16  He  felt  his  moral  expression  must 
likewise  pass  not  only  the  bowels,  but  the  brain  and  teeth  as 
well,  so  that  it  might  be  modulated,  articulated  from  feeling  to 
principle  and  then  to  expression,  and  so  delivered  like  a  bolas. 
He  thought  the  down-hill  expression  mere  expediency.  "But  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  accomplishing  a  moral  reform  by  the  use  of 
expediency  or  policy.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  sliding  up-hill. 
In  morals  the  only  sliders  are  backsliders."  (J,  VI,  365)   Of  the 
Irish  woman  (and  was  she  toothless  as  well  as  th-less?)  who  gave 
herself  over  so  completely  as  "to  flow  down  the  slope  with  the 
running  sand,"  Thoreau  punned:  "Yet  I  fear  that  even  she  may  have 
learned  to  lie!'  (J,  III,  166,  emphasis  added) 

The  tendency,  at  times,  was  inviting.  In  1851  Thoreau 
rhapsodized  over  the  "glorious  sandy  banks"  of  Long  Pond,  "caving 
and  sliding  .  .  .  where  you  see  the  naked  flesh  of  New  England.  .  .  . 
Dear  to  me  to  lie  in,  this  sand;  fit  to  preserve  the  bones  of  a 
race  for  thousands  of  years  to  come.  And  this  is  my  home,  my 
native  soil;  and  I  am  a  New  Englander.  Of  thee,  0  earth,  are  my 
bone  and  sinew  made  ....  To  this  dust  my  body  will  gladly  re- 
turn as  to  its  origin!'  (J,  III,  95)   On  the  other  hand,  Thoreau 
counseled  himself  to  "cultivate  the  habit  of  early  rising,  it  is 
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unhealthy  to  keep  the  head  long  on  the  level  with  the  feet." 
(J,  II,  31)   Just  such  regard  for  the  upright  man  explains  his 
hackling  at  the  "Christian"  prayer  "Nov;  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep" 
(J,  XII,  419)  when  most  of  his  countrymen  were  tranquillized 
during  the  John  Brown  affair.  And  was  Cholmondeley's  content  with 
"claret  or  Port  or  ale"  a  mere  sop  whereby  he  would  "not  fear  to 
lose  my  teeth  and  my  tongue"?  Simply  another  version  of  the  Irish 
woman's  backsliding?  A  means  of  slurring  first  the  speech,  and 
then  the  man,  who  would  then  slip  back  into  a  mere  lachrymal  dent 
in  the  earth?  Thus  to  lie? 

Thoreau's  pronunciation  of  the  word  he  tellingly  spelled 
"filfth"  depends  on  tongue  and  teeth  for  the  utterance  in  a  peculi- 
arly relevant  way:  what  is  distastefully  foreign  in  the  mouth  is 
gathered  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  order  that  it  can  be  spit  out 
between  the  teeth— "filfth!"^  But  in  a  garrulous  person,  or  in 
one  whose  speech  has  no  "th's,"  "thoughts  issue  in  no  jets,  but  in- 
cessantly dribble.  ...  It  takes  the  pressure  of  a  hundred  atmo- 
spheres to  make  one  jet  of  eloquence.  "IS  He  thought  he  could  hear 
such  jets  of  eloquence  in  the  speech  of  John  Brown  directed  against 
slavery  and  expectorated  through  the  teeth  like  bullets  from  a 
Sharp's  rifle,  straight  to  the  mark.  Of  border  ruffians  in  Kansas, 
Brown  said,  "rapidly  paring  away  his  speech  .  .  .  [but]  keeping  a 
reserve  of  force  and  meaning,  'They  had  a  perfect  right  to  be 
hung.'"19 

In  the  moral  expressions  of  three  "ultra-reformers"  who  visited 
Concord  in  June,  1853,  Thoreau  found,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a 
"slimy  benignity."  Lecturers  against  slavery  and  intemperance, 
these  three  "rubbed  you  continually  with  the  greasy  cheeks  of  their 
kindness."  Thoreau  was  "awfully  pestered"  with  the  benignity  of 
one  in  particular,  and  "feared  I  should  get  greased  all  over  with 
it  past  restoration;  tried  to  keep  some  starch  in  my  clothes.  .  .  . 
I  wanted  that  he  should  straighten  his  back,  smooth  out  those 
ogling  wrinkles  of  benignity  about  his  eyes,  and  with  a  healthy  re- 
serve, pronounce  something  in  a  downright  manner."  The  man's  moral 
expression  never  seemed  to  pass  his  bowels,  however.  With  his 
"slimy  benignity  ...  he  sought  to  cover  you  before  he  swallowed 
you  and  took  you  fairly  into  his  bowels.  It  would  have  been  far 
worse  than  the  fate  of  Jonah.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  any  nearer  to 
a  man's  bowels  than  usual."  And  Thoreau  could  not  get  off  this 
tack,  reflecting  that  "Men's  bowels  are  far  more  slimy  than  their 
brains  ....  What  a  relief  to  have  heard  the  ring  of  one  healthy 
reserved  tone!"  (J,  V,  263-65)   But  since  none  was  forthcoming,  he 
consoled  himself  with  thoughts  about  the  "beautiful  reserve"  in  the 
expression  of  flowers. 

Still  more  beautiful  was  the  reserve  in  the  expressions  of  the 
gods.  More  than  four  years  before  he  retired  to  the  fringe  of 
Walden  Pond  to  lend  his  ear  to  Nature's  expressions,  Thoreau  wrote 
of  how,  when  he  discerned  beauty  in  "any  of  the  recesses  of  nature," 
he  was  "reminded,  by  the  serene  and  retired  spirit  in  which  it  re- 
quires to  be  contemplated,  of  the  inexpressible  privacy  of  a  life- 
how  silent  and  unambitious  it  is.   ...  The  gods  delight  in  still- 
ness; they  say,  'St-'st.  My  truest,  serenest  moments  .  .  .  have 
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woolen  feet!1  (J,  I,  174)   Ten  days  later  he  suggested  that  such 
silence  was  but  an  early  stage  in  the  process  of  articulation:  "For 
our  aspirations  there  is  no  expression  as  yet,  but  if  we  obey 
steadily,  by  another  year  we  shall  have  learned  the  language  of  last 
year's  aspirations^'  (J,  I,  190)  though  one  must  listen  with  the 
inner  ear,  for  "Nature  never  indulges  in  exclamations,  never  says 
Ah!  or  Alas!"  (J,  III,  233) 

But  in  silent  aspirations,  on  rare  occasions,  in  dreams,  Nature 
might  say  "0."  As  Thoreau  wrote  in  an  early  journal  poem: 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  a  waking  thought, 
A  something  I  hardly  knew, 
Not  a  solid  piece,  nor  an  empty  nought, 
But  a  drop  of  morning  dew.   (J,  I,  46) 

Enlarged  by  his  dream,  the  drop  of  morning  dew  expanded  to  Walden 
Pond  itself,  a  cynosure  of  all  beauty,  no  "empty  nought"  but  rather 
an  Omega  of  Thoreau' s  imagination.  And  just  as  a  prototype  (cayin) 
of  the  empty  nought  ("o")  had  once  been  set  apart  from  the  other 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  signified  "eye,"  so  too  was  Walden  Pond 
set  apart  from  the  other  ponds  by  its  purity  and  seemed  to  be  "earth's 
eye"  (W,  186). 20  And  just  as  Thoreau  shored  himself  in  beautiful  re- 
serve about  the  magic  circle  of  Walden  Pond  until,  beside  the  "lips 
of  the  lake  on  which  no  beard  grows"  (W,  181),  he  could  express  him- 
self with  the  "ring  of  one  healthy  reserved  tone,"  so  too  do  the  Th_ 
and  r   in  the  first  syllable  of  his  name  shore  themselves  about  the 
perfect  vowel,  the  Omega  of  Thoreau's  dream,  his  most  eloquent  as- 
piration. A  contiguity  of  inner  and  outer  Omega  seems  to  be  at  the 
center  of  Thoreau's  poem  in  "The  Ponds": 

It  is  no  dream  of  mine 

To  ornament  a  line; 

I  cannot  come  nearer  to  God  and  Heaven 

Than  I  live  to  Walden  even. 

I  am  its  stony  shore, 

And  the  breeze  that  passes  o'er; 

In  the  hollow  of  my  hand 

Are  its  water  and  its  sand, 

And  its  deepest  resort 

Lies  high  in  my  thought,  (W,  193) 

Given  Thoreau's  peculiar  articulation,  the  T£  and  r_  surrounding 
the  magic  circle,  o_,  and  giving  it  expression  derive  from  a  rigidity 
of  tongue  against  teeth  and  alveolar  ridge  that  demands  a  strict 
economy  of  spirit,  the  spirit  each  man  holds  in  reserve  for  his 
human  aspirations.  And  Thoreau,  who  believed  the  attitude  of  in- 
spection to  be  prone,  knew  wery   clearly  that  the  attitude  of  his  own 
expression  was  decidely  upright,  aspirant,  "carved  out  of  the  breath 
of  life  itself"  (W,  102).2"1  So  he  was  not  content  to  lie  in  his 
native  soil,  nor  in  his  expression,  as  was  the  Irish  woman,  and 
much  less  to  backslide,  slur,  or  drop  his  th_'s.  Rather,  he  spent 
his  spirit  in  rising  to  a  higher  plane  and,  eschewing  Falsehood  and 
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Affectation,  championed  the  cause  of  Virtue  and  Truth  even  if, 
toothless  himself,  he  must  articulate  his  mythic  name  with  Transcen- 
dental teeth. 
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Knopf,  1965),  p.  295. 

o 

William  Hague,  Life  Notes  or  Fifty  Years  Outlook  (Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard,  1887),  p.  187,  quoted  by  Walter  Harding,  Thoreau: 
Man  of  Concord  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1960) , 
p.  62.   I  am  grateful  to  Prof.  Harding  for  calling  this  item  to 
my  attention.  While  examining  a  book  on  dentistry,  Thoreau,  on 
May  12,  1851,  "observed  a  list  of  authors  who  had  written  on  this 
subject.  There  were  Ran  and  Tan  and  Yungerman,  and  I  was  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  in  a  name"  (J,  II,  208). 
q 

Sep.  2,  1856,  Correspondence,  p.  431. 

10May  26,  1857,  Correspondence,  p.  483. 

The  Maine  Woods,  ed.  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer  (Princeton; 

Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1972),  p.  239. 

12 
Thoreau:  The  Poet-Naturalist,  ed.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  2nd  ed. 

(Boston:  Charles  E.  Goodspeed,  1902),  p.  4. 

13Pp.  223-24. 

14 
For  references  to  the  Norse  heroes,  see  J,  III,  191-92,  304, 

310-11,  315;  J,  IV,  410,  440;  J,  V,  318,  339;  J,  IX,  209,  352;  in 
Cape  Cod,  see  pp.  218,  223-24,  289.  Walden,  ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley 
(Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1971),  pp.  194,  296,  309.  Sub- 
sequent references  are  to  this  edition  of  Walden,  noted  in  paren- 
theses with  W  followed  by  page  number.  In  The  Journals  of  Bronson 
Alcott,  ed.  Udell  Shepard  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1938), 
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Thoreau's  friend  wrote:   "He  is  rightly  named  Thorough,  Through, 
the  pervading  Thor,  the  sturdy  sensibility  and  force  in  things" 
(p.  315). 

For  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  excremental  character  in 
Thoreau's  writings  see  Michael  West,  "Scatology  and  Escatology: 
The  Heroic  Dimension  of  Thoreau's  Wordplay,"  PMLA,  89  (October,  1974), 
1043-64.  Raymond  D.  Gozzi ,  "Some  Aspects  of  Thoreau's  Personality," 
in  Henry  David  Thoreau:  A  Profile,  ed.  Walter  Harding  (New  York: 
Hill  and  Wang,  1971),  150-71,  takes  a  Freudian  view  in  discussing  the 
"anal-sadistic"  level  of  Thoreau's  "unconscious  libidinal  regression," 
especially  as  evidenced  in  "his  interest  in  and  literary  descriptions 
of  sand-and-clay  banks  having  an  excrementious  appearance"  (p.  165). 
More  recently,  Richard  Lebeaux,  Young  Man  Thoreau  (Amherst:  Univ.  of 
Mass.  Press,  1977),  51-53,  takes  an  Eriksonian  approach  in  speculating 
on  the  "toilet-training  procedures  in  the  Thoreau  household"  (p.  51). 
The  conference  on  Thoreau,  held  at  State  University  of  New  York, 
Geneseo,  April  14-15,  1978,  included  papers  by  Gozzi  and  Lebeaux. 
Professor  West  was  an  active  participant  in  the  discussions  which 
followed. 

A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  ed.  Walter  Harding 
(New  York!  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1963),  p.  322.  Thoreau  here 
quotes  Samuel  Daniel's  "Epistle  to  the  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Cumberland,"  11.  95-96. 

Perry  Miller,  Consciousness  in  Concord:  The  Text  of 
Thoreau's  Hitherto  "Lost  Journal"  (1840-1841)  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1958),  pp.  185,  n.  186. 

18Miller,  p.  179. 

1 Q 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  "A  Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown,"  Reform 

Papers,  ed.  Wendell  Glick  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1973), 

p.  115. 

20 
See  the  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  the  "0"  entry  in  The 

American  Heritage  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  (Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1976). 

21Miller,  p.  178:   "It  is  well  said  that  the  'attitude  of  in- 
spection is  prone.'  The  soul  does  not  inspect  but  behold." 
(Thoreau's  "Lost  Journal"  entry  for  Nov.  2,  1840.) 

I  am  grateful  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Summer  Seminar  (1977)  on 
"Biography  and  the  Transcendental ist"  conducted  by  Professor  Harding. 
This  paper  is  a  by-product  of  work  in  that  seminar.  I  am  also  grate- 
ful to  the  Le  Moyne  College  Committee  on  Faculty  Development  and 
Research  for  their  generous  support  of  this  and  other  works  on 
Thoreau. 

Ed.  Note:  Prof.  Boudreau  tells  us  that  the  illustrations  for 
his  article  were  drawn  by  Steve  Eckhardt  who  graduated  from  North 
Syracuse  High  in  1980  and  is  now  an  Art  major  at  the  University  of 
Syracuse. 
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Louisa  May  Alcott's  "Hawthorne1 
by  Rita  K.  Gollin 


On  November  29,  1862,  Louisa  May  Alcott  celebrated  her  thir- 
tieth birthday  and  her  father  his  sixty-third,  and  their  next  door 
neighbors  in  Concord,  the  Hawthornes,  sent  over  gifts  for  the 
occasion.  Louisa's  journal  entry  for  the  day  notes  solemnly, 
"Thirty  years  old,"  and  reports  her  decision  to  go  to  Washington 
as  a  nurse  if  she  could  find  a  place."  Two  weeks  later,  she  re- 
ceived her  appointment  to  nurse  soldiers  in  the  Union  Hotel 
Hospital.  Mrs.  Hawthorne  helped  mark  her  clothes  with  indelible 
ink  for  the  Washington  venture;  and  in  her  journal  for  December 
11,  Louisa  wrote,  "So  I  set  off  in  the  December  twilight,  with 
May  and  Julian  Hawthorne  as  escort,  feeling  as  if  I  was  the  son 
of  the  house  going  to  war.""! 

Louisa  May  Alcott  subsequently  composed  a  poem  to  thank 
Hawthorne,  for  neighborly  benevolence  but  also  for  his  "fruit" 
and  "blooms."  It  is  a  poem  of  seven  stanzas,  eight  lines  each, 
written  in  ink  on  three  leaves  of  a  folded  8^  by  11  sheet.2  Al- 
though it  is  not  a  poem  of  great  literary  merit,  it  offers  an 
interesting  self-dramatization  of  Louisa  May  Alcott  at  a  crucial 
juncture  of  her  life  after  she  had  completed  writing  Moods  but 
before  Hospital  Sketches  and  Little  Women.  We  cannot  be  certain 
whether  she  wrote  the  poem  before  leaving  for  Washington,  antici- 
pating what  her  nursing  experience  would  be  like,  or  whether  she 
drew  on  that  actual  experience  at  some  point  during  her  five 
weeks  of  hospital  service. 3  But  the  poem  strongly  affirms  her 
admiration  for  Hawthorne's  character  and  productivity  at  a  time 
when  his  health  was  failing  and  he  was  desperately  striving  to 
complete  his  last  romances.  And  it  offers  graceful  compliments 
not  only  to  Hawthorne  but  also  to  the  two  other  Concord  writers 
Alcott  admired. 

Hawthorne  himself  had  earlier  composed  a  brief  poem  whim- 
sically commenting  on  Bronson's  Alcott's  vegetarianism.  Caroline 
Ticknor  reports  that  on  many  Concord  evenings,  "the  Alcott  girls 
joined  with  the  Hawthorne  household  in  playing  games  and  in  com- 
posing nonsense  rhymes,  a  pastime  much  in  vogue  at  that  time"; 
and  Ticknor  quotes  lines  Hawthorne  "scratched  off"  himself, 
"intended  to  amuse  the  daughters  of  Bronson  Alcott": 

There  dwelt  a  Sage  at  Apple-Slump, 

Whose  dinner  never  made  him  plump; 
Give  him  carrots,  potatoes,  squash,  parsnips  and  peas, 
Some  boiled  macaroni,  without  any  cheese, 
And  a  plate  of  raw  apples  to  hold  on  his  knees, 
And  a  glass  of  sweet  cider,  to  wash  down  all  these, 

A   he'd  prate  of  the  Spirit  as  long  as  you'd  please, 
lis  airy  Sage  of  Apple-Slump. 


And 
Th 
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Louisa  May  Alcott's  poem  "The  Hawthorne"  is  a  much  more  serious 
and  elaborate  effort,  based  on  the  central  image  of  Hawthorne  as  "a 
gracious  tree."  The  first  stanza  adroitly  praises  him,  and  the 
second  expresses  gratitude  for  his  kindness.  Then  the  next  four 
stanzas  offer  a  series  of  vignettes  of  her  efforts  as  "Nurse  Gamp," 
admixing  comedy  and  complaint  with  self-conscious  allusions  to 
Bunyan,  Dickens,  and  Shakespeare,  dramatizing  her  problems  in 
Washington,  her  gratifications,  and  her  hopes  for  the  future.  The 
tree  metaphor  dominates  the  final  stanza.  After  eulogizing  Hawthorne 
in  the  figure  of  a  protective  and  flourishing  tree,  Alcott  places 
him  in  the  immortal  company  of  the  two  other  local  celebrities 
whose  friendship  she  cherished--Thoreau,  who  had  died  the  preceding 
May,  and  Emerson.  Her  final  figurative  invocation  of  the  three  "loved 
and  honored"  writers  not  only  conveys  her  personal  judgment  but  aptly 
and  succinctly  provides  moral  and  literary  evaluation. 

The  Hawthorne  is  a  gracious  tree 

From  latest  twig  to  parent  root, 
For  when  all  others  leafless  stand 

It  gaily  blossoms  and  bears  fruit. 
On  certain  days  a  friendly  wind 

Wafts  from  its  spreading  boughs  a  store 
Of  canny  gifts  that  flutter  in 

With  snow  flakes  at  a  neighbor's  door. 

The  spinster  who  has  just  been  blest, 

Finds  solemn  thirty  much  improved 
By  proofs  that  such  a  crabbed  soul , 

Is  still  remembered  &  beloved. 
Kind  wishes  "ancient  Lu"  has  stored 

In  the  "best  chamber"  of  her  heart, 
And  every   gift  in  Fancy's  stage 

Already  plays  its  little  part. 

When  through  the  Washingtonian  mud, 

(Fit  symbol  of  the  moral  slough 
In  which  the  land  like  Bunyan' s  man, 

Laments--  &  fights--  &  fusses  now) 
Nurse  Gamp  undauntedly  doth  walk 

With  graceful  elephantine  pace, 
She  kilts  her  drapery  Diana-wise 

To  show  her  anklets  of  lace. 

When  gallant  Neds  or  Wi Ikies  come 

From  tented  fields  to  beds  of  pain, 
The  housewife  sews  their  bandages, 

And  soon  the  legs  are  well  again. 
If  Captain  Hamlet  should  perchance 

The  fever  or  the  ague  take, 
In  holding  skeins  like  blessed  Bags 

"He  might  his  heart's"  quietus  make. 
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When  Mrs.  G  perplexed  &  soured 

Despairing  seeks  her  "Nurse's  Guide," 
Blithe  memories  of  a  jovial  LU 

Across  the  page  will  seem  to  glide, 
And  the  book  illuminated  lie 

By  the  well  painted  prophesy, 
Like  a  gilded  rainbow  setting  forth 

Not  what  she  is  but  may  yet  be. 

When  in  the  dawn  she  getteth  up 

With  weary  bones  &  sleepy  eyes, 
And  searching  for  the  woman's  friend 

"My  kingdom  for  a  pin!"  she  cries, 
Then  joyfully  recalls  the  Rose 

That  one  day  have  a  scarlet  flower, 
She  plucks  a  thorn  with  much  content 

And  takes  her  place  at  the  given  hour. 

Long  may  it  stand  the  friendly  tree 

That  blooms  in  Autumn  as  in  Spring, 
Beneath  whose  shade  the  humblest  hind 

May  safely  sit,  may  gratefully  sing. 
Time  will  give  it  an  ever  green  name, 

Ice  cannot  harm  it,  frosts  cannot  kill, 
With  Emerson's  pine  &  Thoreau's  oak 

Will  the  Hawthorne  be  loved  and  honored  still. 

The  poem  is  then  signed,  "With  thanks  from  neighbor  Lu." 

Endnotes 

Martha  Saxton,  Louisa  May  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1977), 
p.  250;  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  ed. ,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  Her  Life,  Letters, 
and  Journals  (Boston:  Little  Brown,  1930),  pp.  140-141;  Belle  Moses, 
Louisa  May  Alcott,  Dreamer  and  Worker  (New  York:  Appleton,  1909), 
pp.  136-137.  Moses  quotes  the  first  two  stanzas  and  the  last  stanza 
of  "The  Hawthorne."  In  1852,  the  Hawthornes  bought  the  house  the 
Alcotts  had  called  Hillside,  renaming  it  the  Wayside.  They  lived 
there  for  a  year,  then  returned  after  their  years  abroad  in  June, 
1860.  Since  1857  the  Alcotts  had  been  living  in  Orchard  House,  the 
next  building  to  the  west,  and  Alcott  helped  supervise  Hawthorne's 
improvement  of  the  grounds.  See  Anna  Coxe  Toogood,  The  Way  Side: 
Historic  Grounds  Report  (Washington,  D.C.:  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  March,  1970),  pp.  33-63.  Both  Bronson  and  Louisa 
May  Alcott  commented  with  some  amusement  about  Hawthorne's  social 
reserve,  yet  respected  him  highly. 
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Holograph  MS,  Henry  W.  and  Albert  A.  Berg  Collection,  The  New 
York  Public  Library,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations. 

3 

Alcott's  service  as  a  nurse  was  terminated  by  illness  in  mid- 
January.  By  chance,  Una  was  on  the  train  that  brought  her  back  to 
Concord,  and  helped  care  for  her.  Abby  Alcott  took  meals  with  the 
Hawthornes  while  her  mother  nursed  Louisa;  and  Sophia  Hawthorne 
paid  daily  calls  during  the  period  of  illness.  Louise  Hall  Tharp, 
The  Peabody  Sisters  of  Salem  (Boston:  Little  Brown,  1950),  p.  294. 

Caroline  Ticknor,  May  Alcott,  a  Memoir  (Boston:  Little  Brown, 
1928),  pp.  52-54. 

Editor's  Note:  Rita  K.  Gollin  teaches  at  SUNY  Geneseo  and  is 
President  of  the  Hawthorne  Society  which  met  in  Concord  on  October 
3rd  and  4th. 


NATHANTEL  HAWTHORNE  -  The  English  Experience,  1853-1864 

by  Raymona  E.  Hull 

University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  297  pp.,  $21.95 


by  Christopher  Roof 


This  new  study  offers  an  intimate  portrayal  of  the  Hawthorne 
family  circle  during  the  final  decade  of  the  author's  life.  Miss 
Hull  describes  the  European  sojourn  in  considerable  detail,  as  well 
as  the  years  at  the  Wayside  in  Concord.  Her  account  is  carefully 
organized  and  gracefully  written,  reflecting  extensive  research. 

Each  of  the  family  members  comes  across  as  a  distinct  person- 
ality, although  the  focus,  of  course,  is  always  on  Hawthorne  -  a 
man  beset  by  the  onerous  duties  of  the  Liverpool  consulate  (for 
which  he  was  temperamentally  unsuited),  the  difficulties  of  moving 
his  household,  bad  weather,  a  series  of  family  illnesses  (including 
malaria),  and  his  own  steadily  declining  health  and  creativity. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  wrote  The 
Marble  Faun,  Our  Old  Home,  and  the  five  unfinished  romances.  Miss 
Hull  points  out  the  relationship  between  Hawthorne's  European  travels 
and  these  later  writings.  We  learn  of  such  important  friends  as 
Henry  Bright  and  Francis  Bennoch,  James  T.  Fields  and  Franklin  Pierce 

While  remaining  strictly  objective,  the  book  is  written  from  a 
sympathetic  and  appreciative  perspective  which  does  full  justice  to 
its  subject. 
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SOME  THOREAUVIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  EDWIN  B.  HILL 
by  Fritz  Oehlschlaeger 


Edwin  B.  Hill 
(1866  -  1949) 


In  1898  Edwin  B.  Hill,  then  an  editor  for  the  Detroit  Journal , 
met  Dr.  Samuel  Arthur  Jones,  homeopathic  physician  and  Thoreau 
scholar  from  Ann  Arbor.  A  common  interest  in  Thoreau  quickly  made 
fast  friends  of  Hill  and  Jones,  and  they  collaborated  on  Pertaining 
to  Thoreau  in  1901.  Dr.  Jones  edited  and  introduced  the  papers  col- 
lected in  this  important  first  gathering  of  Thoreau  scholarship 
while  Hill,  who  had  been  trained  as  a  printer,  did  the  actual  type- 
setting and  printing  of  the  book.  Years  later  Hill  described  his 
work  on  the  volume  in  his  first  letter  to  a  new  Thoreauvian  friend, 
John  L.  Cooley: 

[Dr.  Jones]  chose  the  papers  in  'Pertaining  to  Thoreau'-- 
the  printing  of  which,  done  on  holidays  and  evenings  after 
trying  work  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  'The  Detroit  Journal,' 
broke  my  health  and  sent  me  into  the  woods  of  Michigan  for 
seven  years,  and  later  to  Arizona  and  Texas.  The  type- 
setting—all done  by  hand--and  the  press  work,  on  a  small 
hand  press,  occupied  one  year  and  nine  months.  (Letter  of 
July  28,  1940) 

Thus  Hill  began  a  work  that  he  continued  for  more  than  forty  years: 
printing  small,  accurate  editions  of  Thoreau  material  on  his  own 
press--Thoreau  letters,  biographical  information,  tributes.  Hill's 
work  as  a  printer  of  Thoreauviana  brought  him  into  regular  contact 
with  the  leading  Thoreau  students  of  his  day.  His  correspondents 
included  Henry  Salt,  Dr.  S.  A.  Jones,  Alfred  W.  (Fred)  Hosmer,  Dr. 
Edward  Emerson,  Ernest  W.  Vickers,  Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Francis  H. 
Allen,  Julian  Abernethy,  and  in  later  years,  Raymond  Adams  and 
Walter  Harding.  From  this  correspondence  and  from  his  own  studies, 
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Hill  amassed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Thoreau  biography  which  he 
freely  shared  with  others. 

One  large  block  of  Hill's  correspondence  contains  many  items  of 
interest  to  Thoreauvians.  In  the  Houghton  Library  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity are  170  letters  by  Hill  to  Herbert  Faulkner  West,  professor 
of  Comparative  Literature  at  Dartmouth  College,  a  Thoreau  scholar 
and  enthusiast,  and  president  of  the  Thoreau  Society  in  1955-56. ^ 
Addressed  from  Ysleta,  Texas,  and  later  from  Tempe,  Arizona,  (Hill 
had  gone  to  the  Southwest  in  1908  for  reasons  of  health)  Hill's  let- 
ters span  a  period  from  1939  until  his  death  in  1949.  While  many  of 
the  letters  concern  the  two  men's  shared  interests  in  book-collecting 
and  Native  American  cultures,  Thoreau  is  also  frequently  the  topic  of 
discussion.  Hill's  letters  offer  delightful  glimpses  into  the  char- 
acter and  Thoreau  work  of  his  friend  Dr.  Jones,  discuss  his  own  re- 
treat to  the  Michigan  woods,  assess  Canby's  biography  of  Thoreau, 
and  provide  information  about  Sanborn,  Helen  Thoreau,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  Thoreauvian  interest.  Moreover,  Hill's  letters  reveal  his 
own  devotion  to  Thoreau  and  the  influence  that  Thoreau 's  life  and 
writings  had  upon  him.  Below  I  present  a  brief  sampling  of  material 
from  the  letters  of  Hill  to  West,  supplemented  at  points  by  perti- 
nent extracts  from  Hill's  letters  to  the  Thoreauvian  friend  men- 
tioned above,  John  L.  Cooley.  I  hope  these  selections  will  serve  as 
a  tribute  to  E.  B.  Hill,  a  decidedly  Thoreauvian  man  himself:  private, 
independent,  scrupulously  devoted  to  his  own  work.  E.  B.  Hill  is  too 
little  known  for  one  who,  in  Raymond  Adams's  words,  "was  one  of  the 
outstanding  pioneers  in  the  spreading  of  Thoreau' s  fame."  (TSB  #28) 
The  extracts  from  Hill's  letters  to  West  appear  by  permission  of 
Edwin  Hill's  daughter,  Gertrude  Hill  Muir  of  Tempe,  Arizona,  and  the 
Houghton  Library,  Harvard  University.  Material  from  Hill's  letters 
to  John  L.  Cooley  is  printed  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Muir  and  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 

Of  major  concern  to  E.  B.  Hill  was  the  presentation  of  accurate 
texts  of  Thoreau' s  letters  and  manuscripts.  In  his  own  editions  he 
was  scrupulously  careful  to  present  Thoreau' s  words  just  as  he  had 
written  them.  Hill  had  no  patience  with  the  careless  and  sometimes 
arrogant  editing  of  F.  B.  Sanborn  and  frequently  made  this  a  point 
of  his  letters  to  West: 

8  May,  1939 

.  .  .  Sanborn  'edited'  some  of  Thoreau 's  writings  by  alter- 
ing H.D.T.'s  manuscripts  and  making  the  result  more 
Sanborn  than  Thoreau.  .  .  .  Sanborn  undoubtedly  altered 
the  'Familiar  Letters'  to  suit  his  ends.  When  the 
'Journals'  were  acquired  by  Houghton  Mifflin,  Sanborn  was 
anxious  to  edit  them  but  the  firm  demurred. 

The  source  for  Hill's  statement  that  Sanborn  had  wanted  to  edit  Tho- 
reau 's  journal  but  was  denied  the  privilege  by  Houghton  Mifflin  was 
quite  possibly  Francis  H.  Allen,  editor  of  the  1906  edition  of  the 
Journal .  Allen  and  Hill  had  been  in  correspondence  as  early  as 
1917,  though  Allen's  letters  to  Hill  have  apparently  been  lost— 
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perhaps  when  Hill  inexplicably  destroyed  some  of  his  Thoreauvian 
correspondence  in  1918.  Later  letters  from  Allen  to  Hill  do  survive, 
however,  and  in  one  of  these  Allen  commented  on  Houghton  Mifflin's 
"good  sense"  in  denying  Sanborn's  desire  to  edit  the  Journal . 
(Letter  of  April  12,  1940,  ms.  Huntington  Library) 

In  his  concern  for  accurate  editing,  Hill  was  probably  influ- 
enced by  his  friend  Dr.  Jones,  whose  own  responsible  treatment  of 
Thoreau's  letters  to  Calvin  H.  Greene  is  evident  in  Some  Unpublished 
Letters  of  Henry  D.  and  Sophia  E.  Thoreau.  Indeed  Dr.  Jones  seems 
to  have  exerted  profound  influence  on  Hill  in  a  number  of  ways;  fre- 
quently Hill's  letters  to  West  come  round  to  his  relationship  with 
Dr.  Jones  and  his  old  friend's  devotion  to  Thoreau: 

27  August,  1939 

.  .  .  The  query  about  the  typewriter  meant  that  if  you 
found  it  more  convenient--and  easier  to  the  hand--to  use 
the  machine,  well  and  good.  I  remember  my  old  friend  and 
physician  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Jones,  always  used  his  old  Hammond 
for  the  reason  that  hand-writing  was  slow  and  besides  he 
could  cover  space.  He  was  a  great  Carlyle  collector  and  a 
lover  of  Thoreau.  He  pulled  me  through  a  long  illness-- 
t.b.  in  both  lungs--when  I  was  35-42.  Seven  long  years  in 
the  woods  of  Michigan,  living  alone.  A  happy  life  indeed, 
doing  my  own  work,  and  reading  when  not  walking. 

8  September,  1939 

.  .  .  Have  you  read  'Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Henry  D. 
and  Sophia  E.  Thoreau'?  It  was  published  in  a  small  edi- 
tion in  1899.  I  knew  Dr.  Jones  very   well.  He  was  both 
friend  and  physician.  I  have  chuckled  many  times  over 
his  description  of  the  lecture  on  Thoreau,  delivered 
before  a  woman's  club  in  Pontiac,  Michigan.  The  doctor 
told  me  he  was  invited  to  dinner  before  the  lecture,  but 
the  hostess  rescinded  the  invitation  afterward.  And,  the 
doctor  added,  it  gave  him  opportunity  to  pick  up  several 
first  editions  of  Thoreau  in  Pontiac' s  only  and  oldest 
book-store.  As  I  lived  in  Pontiac  when  a  small  boy,  I 
recalled  the  book-store  as  existing  then:  and  we  moved 
from  Pontiac  in  1874! 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Jones  on  Hill  is  especially  evident  in 
Hill's  antipathy  toward  F.  B.  Sanborn.  Jones  felt  strongly  that 
Sanborn  had  maligned  Cynthia  and  John  Thoreau  Sr.  in  his  1882 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  and  he  sought  to  refute  Sanborn's  treatment  of 
the  elder  Thoreaus  in  several  articles.  When  Hill  read  Henry 
Canby's  Thoreau,  which  largely  follows  Sanborn  in  its  treatment  of 
Thoreau's  parents,  he  sent  the  following  outpourings  to  West: 
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18  October,  1939 

The  Canby  biography  of  Thoreau  has  been  given  a  first 
reading.  .  .  . 

The  study  is  cold  and  reminds  me  of  an  old  saying  by 
my  friend,  O'Connell,  fifty  years  ago,  in  effect  that  it 
reads  as  if  Canby  had  to  write  a  biography, --not  that  he 
had  a  biography  to  write.     The  critical   portion  of  the 
work  I  pass:     but  the  biographical   part--based  on  Sanborn-- 
is  not  pleasing,  neither  is  it  true. 

Sanborn  was  once  a  boarder  at  the  Thoreau  home.  Mrs. 
Thoreau,  always  outspoken,  did  not  spare  Sanborn  and  the 
fellow  neither  forgot  nor  forgave.  When  opportunity  came, 
his  venom  was  shown  in  his  biography  of  Thoreau.  Canby,  I 
believe,  based  his  estimate  on  Sanborn's  view-point.  San- 
born wanted  to  marry  into  the  Emerson  family,  but  R.W.E. 
stopped  that.3.  .  . 

Canby  several  times  refers  to  Thoreau  as  neurotic. 
This  is  a  misconception  truly.  The  fact  is  that  a  man  of 
Canby' s  temperament  could  never  understand  Thoreau.  For 
one  thing,  Thoreau  went  to  the  Walden  hut  for  his  experi- 
ment, and  to  write  his  'Week.'   In  the  hut  was  peace  and 
quiet.  Thoreau  was  not  a  hermit.  He  loved  his  family, 
and  was  loyal  to  them. 

Thoreau 's  father  is  dismissed  by  Canby  as  a  sort  of 
no-account  man--another  crass  misunderstanding.  The 
fellow  again  discloses  and  proves  his  ineptitude. 

I  give  Canby  credit  for  infinite  pains  in  research, 
--for  bringing  to  light  many  things  unrecorded.  I  know 
of  certain  points  he  has  given  publicity  to, --points  which 
Dr.  Adams  knows  and  may  use  in  his  biography  of  Thoreau.  .  . 

Dr.  Jones  knew  many  things  regarding  Thoreau.  He  was 
also  in  a  way  responsible  for  the  awakened  interest  in  that 
fine  soul's  work.  When  the  G.A.R.  met  in  Boston,  Dr.  Jones, 
who  had  been  .a  surgeon  in  the  Union  army,  went  to  the  re- 
union. Naturally,  his  interests  gravitated  to  Concord. 
The  committee  there  met  him,  and  escorted  him  around.  It 
was,  the  Doctor  told  me,  Emerson--Emerson--Emerson,  and 
naught  besides. 

'I  don't  care  a  damn  about  Emerson,'  the  Welshman  said 
in  his  abrupt  way,  'what  I  want  to  know  is  about  Thoreau.' 

The  Doctor  told  me  the  committee  seemed  somewhat  sur- 
prised. They  did  not  realize  the  greatness  of  their  fellow- 
townsman.  But  the  Doctor  told  them  facts  and  from  that  day 
Thoreau  was  more  than  a  mere  name  in  Concord. 

Dr.  Jones  knew  Sanborn--and  discerned  his  pettiness. 
He  knew  the  Ricketsons.  He  talked  with  Hosmer.  In  fact, 
there  was  little  he  did  not  learn  when  in  Concord. 

Canby  is  so  cold--so  New  England  icy--and  so  unappre- 
ciative  in  a  way.  There  is  no  fire.  I  give  him  credit  for 
research— for  he  has  done  a  great  thing:  but--coldI 

You  will  note  a  drawing  of  the  Thoreau  birth-place.4 
It  is  not  a  contemporary  picture.  Miss  Wheeler,  the  artist, 
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talked  with  many  persons  who  remembered  the  place.  Then 
she  would  sketch.  'Was  it  like  this?'  would  be  her  ques- 
tion. From  many  changes  and  alterations  finally  the  place 
was  reconstructed.  I  have  a  drawing  of  it  made  by  here- 
with a  photograph  of  Thoreau,  framed  (the  drawing  is  on  the 
mat), --and  the  frame  made  by  Fred  Hosmer,  from  pine  from 
trees  set  out  by  Thoreau.  Inlaid  in  this  frame  are  rows  of 
graphite  from  the  Thoreau  home.5  This  was  given  to  me  by 
Dr.  Jones.  .  .  . 

After  all,  you  have  a  rambling  and  inadequate  estimate. 
Dr.  Adams  could  give  you  far  more  information  and  of  a 
critical  nature:  but  this  is  a  somewhat  hectic  aftermath. 
I  may  cool  later!  .  .  . 

6  November,  1939 

...  Dr.  Jones  was  a  Carlyle  authority.  Then  he  became 
interested  in  Thoreau.  He  visited  Concord  in  1890,  and 
learned  many  things  about  the  Thoreau  family,  especially 
antagonistic  to  the  Sanbornian  libels.  I  first  knew  him 
after  his  lecture  in  Pontiac  was  reported  in  the  'Detroit 
Journal,'  of  which  paper  I  was  news  editor  at  that  time. 
Then  I  was  at  his  home  now  and  then  for  a  day  in  Ann 
Arbor,  and  later,  developing  t.b.,  he  was  my  physician 
and  friend  until  his  death--and  possibly  beyond. 

Alfred  W.  Hosmer  was  a  life-long  resident  of  Concord. 
Had  a  store  there.  He  was  an  amateur  photographer  of  note 
as  well  as  a  student  of  H.D.T.  Thoreau's  haunts  were 
familiar  to  Fred.  Dr.  Jones  was  indebted  to  him  for  many 
helpful  bits  re  Thoreau.  And  how  Fred  despised  Sanborn! 
Dr.  Emerson  would  not  speak  to  Sanborn--Fred  loathed  the 
fellow—and  Sanborn's  malignancy  and  contemptible  actions 
made  him  many  enemies  in  Concord.  When  Sanborn  took 
Channing  into  his  home,  Dr.  Jones  believed  it  was  to  gain 
possession  of  Channing' s  property.  .  .  . 

26  November,  1939 

....  A  second  reading  of  the  Canby  biography  gave  me  a 
new  slant.  While  I  don't  agree  with  him  in  his  estimate 
of  the  family,  I  surely  credit  him  with  bringing  to  light 
much  new  matter.  He  is  so  slighting  in  reference  to  the 
Thoreaus!  He  does  not  mention--probably  because  he  did 
not  know  it—Helen's  betrothal  to  Barstow  and  the  fact 
that  death  alone  prevented  marriage.6  I've  Barstow' s  copy 
of  a  book  by  Carlyle.  Dr.  Jones  saw  it,  and  told  me  of 
the  man:  and  now  I've  forgotten  all  but  the  fact  here  set 
down. 

Although  he  mentions  it  several  times,  Hill  goes  into  little 
detail  about  his  life  in  the  Michigan  woods  in  his  letters  to  West, 
To  John  L.  Cooley,  however,  he  wrote  much  more  freely  of  his  six 
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years  near  Lakeland,  Michigan,  on  the  Lake  Huron  shore.  Those  years 
in  the  woods  might  seem  to  have  been  in  imitation  of  Thoreau,  but 
Hill  was  too  much  the  Thoreau vi an  to  imitate  anyone.  To  Cooley  he 
described  his  life  in  the  woods: 

15  November,  1940 

...  My  seven  years  in  the  woods  clinched  my  liking  for 
Thoreau  and  his  Walden  experiences.  I  too  lived  alone 
with  neighbors  distant  although  I  made  many  friends  among 
the  farmers  and  a  few  of  the  cottagers.  I  never  was  given 
to  broadening  my  acquaintanceship  there  or  elsewhere  as  a 
rule.  I  think  newspapermen  live  an  isolated  mental  life 
as  a  rule.  I  did--and  do!  .  .  . 

4  December,  1941 

...  I  always  took  to  heart  Thoreau' s  excellent  advice 
that  each  should  live  his  own  life.  In  my  work  on  the 
daily  papers  in  Detroit,  my  seven  years  in  the  woods  in 
Michigan—six:  I  err— it  was  my  own  life.  And  it  has 
always  been  my  own,  and  not  in  imitation  of  another 
man.  .  .  . 

Easter,  1941 

.  .  .  When  I  lived  in  the  Michigan  woods,  there  was  a  wild- 
apple  tree  two  miles  from  me.  Often  I  packed  a  half  bushel 
home  on  my  back,  in  a  two-bushel  sack,  much  to  the  joy  of 
the  farmers.  They  couldn't  see  why  I'd  go  after  wild 
apples  when  their  orchards  were  open  to  me--and  they  were 
only  half  a  mile  away.  There  is  a  tang  to  wild  apples, 
raw  or  stewed,  that  out-flavors  any  sort  of  cultivated 
fruit.  There  was  only  this  one  tree— and  I  loved  it  more 
than  the  owner  could  conceive.  Thoreau  would  have  gathered 
the  fruit.  .  .'  . 

15  March,  1942 

....  Thoreau  wanted  no  man  to  live  the  Thoreauan  life- 
better,  to  live  one's  own  life  so  long  as  it  is  a  real 
life— and  an  honest  one,  according  to  one's  light.  That 
is  the  life  I've  always  tried  to  lead,  and  when  some  one 
who  doesn't  know  tries  to  think  me  a  copyist  of  an  unrecog- 
nizable Some-One,  it  amuses.  The  six  years  in  the  woods 
were  not  Thoreauan.  It  was  necessity— a  fight  for  health. 
The  simplicity  of  it  appeal ed— and  the  men  and  women  I  knew 
there  appeal  indeed.  They  lead  the  simple  life— loved  the 
homely  things— and,  t.g.!  were  sincere.  Sincerity  I  find 
sadly  lacking  in  this  mad  world.  I've  found  it  always 
among  men  who  live  close  to  nature-- the  cowboys  and  the 
Indians  and  those  who  are  in  close  contact  with  the  type.  .  .  . 
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Living  his  own  life  in  the  1940* s  meant  a  number  of  things  to 
Hill:  rebuilding  slowly  the  book  collection  he  had  had  to  sell  in 
order  to  survive  the  Depression,  pursuing  his  own  studies  of  western 
history  and  the  American  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  and  continuing 
his  work  as  a  printer  of  small,  fine  editions.  During  these  years 
Hill  printed  numerous  editions  of  Thoreau  material,  including  The 
Seasons  (1941);  letters  by  Thoreau  to  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith  and  to 
George  William  Curtis  (both  1942);  Letters  to  Edwin  B.  Hill  (1944) 
by  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson,  in  which  the  true  story  of  Thoreau' s 
diploma  was  first  revealed;  and  Henry  Thoreau 's  Mother  (1940),  an 
early  defense  of  Cynthia  Thoreau  by  a  neighbor  Jean  Munroe  LeBrun 
(to  which  Hill  added  an  introduction  stinging  Canby  for  following 
Sanborn's  uncomplimentary  presentation  of  Mrs.  Thoreau).  During 
these  years  Hill's  discussion  of  Thoreau  in  his  letters  to  West 
becomes  less  frequent;  when  Thoreau  is  mentioned,  it  is  usually  in 
connection  with  the  particulars  of  a  specific  printing  job.  In  the 
last  few  months  of  his  life,  however,  Hill  turns  frequently  to  Tho- 
reau in  his  letters  to  West.  A  letter  of  January  10,  1949,  contains 
a  hearty  damning  of  Sanborn  and  Hill's  "bitter  regret"  that  he  had 
"burned  all  letters  to  me  from  Dr.  Jones  and  Fred  when  I  left  Arizona 
in  1918."  On  February  5,  1949,  Hill  wrote,  in  an  almost  unreadable 
scrawl,  "I  started  a  'steenth  reading  of  'Walden'  and  even  to  hold  it 
is  a  religion."  Hill's  handwriting  was  somewhat  clearer  on  February 
18th  when  he  sent  West  a  remembrance,  "a  copy  of  'Walden'  with  title- 
page  date  of  my  birth-1866,"  but  he  concluded  his  letter,  "It's  slow 
toward  the  end— too  slow."  Hill's  last  letter  to  West  was  March  4, 
1949,  about  a  month  before  his  death  on  April  6: 

Dear  Herb,-- 

Four  'shots'  and  a  minor  operation  which,  the  medico 
said  was  a  'hospital  case,'  but  he  came  with  the  nurse 
when  I  declared  I'd  die  first.  Only  old  friend,  I  'stay 
with  it,'  as  a  cowboy  friend  (now  dust)  yelled  as  a  fellow 
'hit  the  dust'  years  ago. 

Here  I  rest  awhile. 

The  plum  tree  next  door  is  a  mass  of  blossoms  and  I 
sit  where  I  can  feast  on  its  beauty. 

So,  write  when  you  can. 

Even  unto  this  last, 

Ed 

With  this  letter  was  a  two-page,  handwritten  "memo"  on  which 
Hill  had  written  the  story  of  Dr.  Jones's  1890  visit  to  Concord  and 
such  other  Thoreauvian  material  as  he  could  remember.  On  the  second 
page  of  the  "memo"  to  West,  Hill  turned  one  last  time  to  his  love 
for  Thoreau:  "So  many  talks  with  Dr.  Jones  about  Thoreau 1  He  was 
a  worshiper.  My  copy  of  'Walden'  is  before  me,  but  reading  it--No: 
I  touch  it  and  that  must  content  me,  these  lingering  days." 
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Endnotes 

For  more  on  Hill's  work  as  a  printer  of  Thoreau  materials  and 
especially  on  his  relationships  with  Jones,  Hosmer,  and  Salt,  see 
Toward  the  Making  of  Thoreau 's  Modern  Reputation,  ed.  Fritz  Oehl- 
schlaeger  and  George  Hendrick  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1979),  pp.  50-51,  338-342,  passim.  More  information  on  Hill  and  a 
partial  list  of  his  Thoreau  editions  appear  in  Raymond  Adams,  "In 
Memoriam:  Edwin  B.  Hill,"  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,  28  (July  1949), 

p.  1. 
o 
Herbert  Faulkner  West's  Thoreau  publications  include  "Strange 

Interlude--Thoreau  Voice  of  America,"  in  Rebel  Thought  (Boston: 
Beacon,  1953),  pp.  196-210,  and  Mr.  Emerson  Writes  a  Letter  About 
Walden  (The  Thoreau  Society  and  the  Friends  of  the  Dartmouth  Library, 
1954).  Professor  West  also  delivered  the  annual  address  to  the  Tho- 
reau Society  in  1947  and  1956. 
3 
According  to  John  W.  Clarkson,  Jr.,  Sanborn  proposed  to  Edith 

Emerson  (circa  1861)  but  was  refused.  He  then  "wrote  her  a  letter 
protesting  strongly  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  her  hands--he 
felt  that  she  had  toyed  with  his  affections.  The  result  of  this  was 
a  letter  from  Emerson  himself  that  was,  to  quote  its  present  owner, 
Mr.  George  Goodspeed,  'almost  violent'  in  its  content."  See  "F.  B. 
Sanborn,  1831-1917,"  The  Concord  Saunterer,  12,  No.  2  (Summer  1977), 
p.  3. 

Canby  misleadingly  labelled  Miss  Wheeler's  drawing,  "from  a 
contemporary  sketch";  see  Thoreau  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1939), 
p.  32. 

c 

The  Concord  Free  Public  Library  has  a  similar  copy  of  the  1856 
daguerreotype  of  Thoreau  with  Miss  Wheeler's  sketch  on  the  mat  and 
Fred  Hosmer 's  ingenious  frame. 

Unfortunately  Hill's  comment  on  the  relationship  between  Helen 
Thoreau  and  Barstow  remains  only  an  intriguing  suggestion.  Barstow 
has  never  been  identified  and  the  story  has  not  been  confirmed. 
Considering  Dr.  Jones's  closeness  to  authoritative  sources  in  Con- 
cord—Fred Hosmer  especial ly--it  seems  likely  that  the  betrothal 
story  has  at  least  some  foundation  in  truth.  Hill  repeated  the 
story  to  John  L.  Cooley  but  without  adding  much  more  specific  infor- 
mation. He  did  say  that  it  was  a  "copy  of  Emerson-Carlyle"  that  had 
"Barstow' s  name  on  the  fly-leaf"  and  that  Barstow  had  died  "early 
and  young."  (Letter  of  9  March,  1941)  Unfortunately  most  of  Hos- 
mer' s  letters  to  Jones  have  disappeared,  and  Hill  destroyed  letters 
to  him  from  Jones  and  Hosmer.  Confirmation  will  thus  have  to  come, 
if  at  all,  from  other  sources. 
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DOWN  TO  EARTH  AT  WALDEN 
Written  and  illustrated  by  Marilynne  K.  Roach 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1980,  pp.  87,  $7.95 

by  Jane  Langton 


This  is  a  smashing  little  book,  a  completely  beguiling  account 
of  Thoreau's  daily  life  at  Walden  Pond.  For  children  it  is  as  fine 
an  introduction  to  the  man  as  is  Meltzer's  and  Harding's  THOREAU 
Profile  for  their  elders.  By  rights  it  will  be  a  classic. 

Marilynne  Roach  explains  that  she  is  telling  only  "the  material 
parts  of  Walden,  the  day-to-day  living  and  the  how-to,"  rather 
than  the  principles  and  the  philosophy.  But  the  total  effect  of 
her  brisk  text  and  lively  pictures  is  not  merely  a  study  of  a  fellow 
with  handy  skills,  but  a  portrait  of  a  man  of  conviction. 

Of  course  the  skills  were  real,  and  they  are  displayed  with 
accuracy  and  zest.  We  see  our  man  surveying  a  field  (cow  looking 
on),  hewing  timber  for  his  house  (diagram  of  mortise  and  tenon), 
digging  his  foundation,  lathing  the  walls  (nails  in  mouth),  plaster- 
ing, laying  bricks,  bringing  potatoes  out  of  the  cellar,  sweeping 
his  front  step,  caning  his  bed,  feeding  wood  into  his  stove,  hoeing 
weeds  in  his  bean  field,  dropping  a  line  through  the  ice  to  map  the 
bottom  of  the  pond,  gazing  at  the  cliff  of  ice  left  by  the  ice- 
cutters  (pictures  of  horses  plowing  ice  and  men  sawing,  poling, 
stacking).  We  see  him  pitching  manure,  chasing  a  fire  engine  to  a 
house  fire,  putting  on  his  vest,  and  then  his  boots  and  jacket,  and 
then  his  coat  and  muffler  (frog  in  hat),  and  looking  on  at  a  meeting 
of  an  antislavery  society  in  his  sylvan  front  yard  (ladies  in 
bonnets).  A  couple  of  sketches  show  him  writing  and  lecturing,  and 
we  learn  that  he  could  do  that  sort  of  thing  too,  when  he  felt  like 
it.  At  last  we  watch  as  his  house  is  carted  away  by  oxen  and  re- 
placed by  an  amusement  park  at  the  new  stopping  place  for  the  train. 

In  the  end  we  have  had  a  swift  review  of  Thoreau's  life  and  a 
good  look  at  the  nimbleness  of  his  hands  and  the  thrifty  cleverness 
of  his  mind.  The  author-artist's  sketches  show  a  slight  figure  with 
a  big  nose  marching  through  her  pages,  breezily  doing  things,  and  we 
learn  the  way  things  were  managed  in  the  country  before  the  time  of 
the  rototiller,  the  chain-saw,  the  self-cleaning  oven  and  a  thing 
called  life-style.  No  child  reader  will  miss  the  stylish  resource- 
fulness of  this  life,  nor  fail  to  get  a  strong  and  positive  impression 
of  this  manysided  man. 

Down  to  Earth  at  Walden  should  be  bought  in  bulk  by  schools  and 
libraries  and  given  for  Christmas  by  the  rest  of  us.  Own  this  book! 
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Editor's  Note:  Good  news  for  Langton  fans!  The  Transcendental 
Murder,  out  of  print  for  some  time,  is  now  available  again  under  a 
new  name-The  Minuteman  Murder.  Whatever  the  title,  it  is  highly 
recommended  by  Walter  Harding  who  annually  urges  his  transcendental 
seminarians  to  read  it.  This  talented  and  versatile  author  also  wrote 
the  introductory  appreciation  for  Acts  of  Light,  the  recent  book  of 
Emily  Dickinson's  work  illustrated  with  paintings  by  Nancy  Ekholm 
Burkert. 


HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU:  WHAT  MANNER  OF  MAN? 
by  Edward  Wagenknecht 
University  of  Massachusetts  Press,  1981,  pp.  172; 
cl.  $12.50,  paper  $5.95 

by  Anne  R.  McGrath 

This  new  book  on  Thoreau  is  a  delight  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  is  well  organized,  generously  annotated  and  provides  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  bibliography.  Best  of  all,  Professor  Wagenknecht  sets 
forth  in  admirably  lucid  style  the  answer  to  the  sub-title's  ques- 
tion. The  actual  appearance  of  the  book,  either  in  cloth  or  in 
paper,  sets  the  tone  for  the  discussion,-  a  serviceable  earthy  brown 
with  a  clear  reproduction  of  the  Maxham  daguerreotype  (in  the  size 
of  a  postage  stamp)  on  the  cover  or  dust  jacket.  (Neither  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  Press  nor  the  U.S.  Post  Office  has  done  so 
well  in  the  past.) 

After  acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to  "the  dean  of  Thoreau 
scholars,  Walter  Harding,"  Professor  Wagenknecht  proceeds,  first 
with  a  brisk  biographical  sketch,  to  set  forth  the  man,  his  friends, 
and  his  influence  with  a  constant  proving  of  fact  by  Thoreau 's  own 
words  rather  than  by  the  author's  supposition.  The  last  two  chap- 
ters, The  Seen  and  The  Unseen,  are  the  finest  I  have  ever  read  on 
Thoreau.  It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  author  refers  more  than 
once  to  William  J.  Wolf's  excellent  "authoritative  study  of  Tho- 
reau 's  religion:  Thoreau:  Mystic,  Prophet,  Ecologist  (United  Church 
Press,  1974). 

A  Lyceum  audience  was  honored  to  hear  the  final  chapter  of  this 
Thoreau  study  at  a  lecture  last  July.  It  is  now  an  honor  to  place 
it  in  our  library  and  bookshop  and  to  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish 
to  know  "what  manner  of  man"  Henry  Thoreau  was. 
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THE  CURATOR'S  CORNER 


Late  in  October  as  we  began  to  face  the  end  of  the  year  came 
the  news  of  Edwin  Way  Teale's  death.  To  see  the  words  written  on 
the  page  does  not  yet  convince  me  that  it  is  true  for  Edwin  was  one 
of  the  most  alive  men  I  ever  knew.  His  interest  in  the  changing 
seasons,  the  life  cycles  of  insects  and  the  beauty  of  birds, -all 
these  phenomena  continue;  how  can  he  be  dead?  The  day  after  I 
heard  the  words  I  found  the  following  poem  in  the  daily  paper.  It 
is  not  great  poetry  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  true: 

Do  not  stand  at  my  grave  and  weep. 

I  am  not  there.  I  do  not  sleep. 

I  am  a  thousand  winds  that  blow; 

I  am  the  diamond  glints  on  snow. 

I  am  the  sunlight  on  ripened  grain. 

I  am  the  gentle  autumn's  rain. 

When  you  awaken  in  the  morning's  hush, 

I  am  the  swift  uplifting  rush 

Of  quiet  birds  in  circled  flight. 

I  am  the  soft  star  that  shines  at  night. 

Do  not  stand  at  my  grave  and  cry. 

I  am  not  there. 

I  did  not  die. 

Past  president  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
Thoreau  Lyceum  Trustee,  naturalist  and  writer,  he  was  all  these 
things.  The  Dodd,  Mead  1946  edition  of  Walden  was  illustrated  by 
142  of  his  excellent  photographs  and  the  introduction  and  inter- 
pretive comments  written  by  him  are  among  the  very   best  ever  written 
on  Thoreau.  And  in  his  own  Circle  of  the  Seasons  I  found  the  follow- 
ing clear  and  concise  definition  of  a  subject  close  to  the  heart  of 
all  Thoreauvians-Conservation: 

The  long  fight  to  save  wild  beauty  represents  democracy  at  its 
best.  It  requires  citizens  to  practice  the  hardest  of  virtues- 
self-restraint.  Why  cannot  I  take  as  many  trout  as  I  want  from  a 
stream?  Why  cannot  I  bring  home  from  the  woods  a  rare  wildf lower? 
Because  if  I  do,  everybody  in  this  democracy  should  be  able  to  do  the 
same.  My  act  will  be  multiplied  endlessly.  To  provide  protection 
for  wildlife  and  wild  beauty,  everyone  has  to  deny  himself  propor- 
tionately. Special  privilege  and  conservation  are  ever  at  odds. 

It  seems  entirely  appropriate  that  Trail  Wood,  the  Teales1 
Connecticut  farm  should  become  Audubon  property  and  that  Nellie 
Teale  should  live  there  as  long  as  she  likes.  The  4  Seasons  in 
America  books  and  the  story  of  the  trip  to  England  testify  to  the 
close  and  devoted  life  of  these  two  remarkable  people.  We  salute 
them  both. 
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THOREAU  SOCIETY  BULLETINS. &  BOOKLETS  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  LYCEUM 

Booklet  5       (Thoreau's   Diploma)    $0.50 

Booklet  8       (Index) $0.50 

Booklet  10     (Thoreau  Annex)    $0.50 

Booklet  14     (2   Forgotten  Bits)      $0.50 

Booklet  22     (Index)    . $0.50 

Booklet  26     (Collector's  Guide)    $0.50 

Booklet  27     (Thoreau's  Rivers)      $0.50 

Booklet  29     (Catalogue  of  T.   S.   Archives) $0.50 

Booklet  7       Allen,   Thoreau's   Editors)  7" $1.00 

Booklet  23     ~[Theo  Brown  &  Thoreau)      '.  $1.00 

Booklet  28     (Thoreau  As  Surveyor)      $2.00 

Booklet  30     (A  Thoreau   Iconography)    $2.00 

Thoreau  Society  Bulletins:   Nos.    1-9   (combined  as  one  reprint) 
Nos.    22,    25,    28,    29,    30-47,    49,    50,    52-56,    58,    73,    74,    77,    78, 
81-83,   85-88,    90-94,   112-118,    120-129,   131-139,    140-149,    150-152 

Books   For  Sale  in   1897 
(From  a  .back  page  ad   in  Walks  and   Rides   In  the  Country  Round  About 
Boston   by  Edwin  M.   Bacon,    published  for  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club  by  The  Riverside  Press.     See  the  Lyceum's  current  book  list 
for  an  interesting  price  comparison). 


OUT=DOOR   BOOKS. 


JOHN   BURROUGHS. 

Each  volume,  i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25.  Riverside  Edition,  i2mo, 
gilt  top,  10  volumes,  #15.00,  net. 

Indoor  Studies.  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey. 

Signs  and  Seasons.  Pepacton.     A  Summer  Voyage. 

Wake-Robin.  Fresh  Fields. 

Winter  Sunshine.  Rivkrby. 

Birds  and  Poets.  Whitman. 

BRADFORD   TORREY. 

A  Rambler's  Lease.     $1.2$. 
Birds  in  the  Bush.    #1.25. 
The  Foot-Path  Way.     $1.25. 
A  Florida  Sketch-Book.     51-25. 
Spring  Notes  from  Tennessek.    $1.25. 

HENRY    D.  THOREAU. 

Riverside  Edition,  in  11  volumes,  crown  Svo,  Si. 50  each    the  set 

FRANK    BOLLES. 

Land  of  the  Lingering  Snow.  Chronicles  of  a  Stroller  in 
New  England  from  January  to  June.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

At  the  North  of  Bearcamp  Water.  Chronicles  of  a  Sirollcr 
in  New  England  from  July  to  December.      161110,  $1.25. 

From  Iii.oMIbON  vo  Smoky,  and  other  Papers.     161110,  $1.25. 
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